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accomplished traitor, Eichard that of ungovernable
pride and cruelty, as well as of unrivalled valour. His
chivalrous courage had won the respect of Saladin, his
ruthless massacres made his name the terror, for a long
time, of Saracen mothers; but no permanent conquest
was made; the kingdom of Jerusalem was left to sink
into a barren title. Eichard's short career of glory
ended in his long imprisonment in Austria.

The news of Frederick's death had reached Italy
before the decease of Clement III. His successor dared
not refuse the coronation of Henry, now Lord
'of Germany and of Sicily. Fiction at times
becomes history. It is as important to know what men
were believed to do, as what they actually did. The
account of Henry's coronation, in an ancient chronicler,
cannot but be false in many of its most striking particu-
cownation of lars, as being utterly inconsistent, at least with
Heoiy.peror the situation if not with the character of the
Pope, no less than with the haughty and unscrupulous
demeanour of Henry. The Pope may have beheld with
secret satisfaction the seizure of the Sicilian kingdom by
Tancred the Norman, the progress made by his arms in
the kingdom of Naples, the ill-concealed aversion of the
whole realm to the Germans; he may have looked
forward to the time when a new Norman kingdom,
detached from the imperial alliance, might afford secu*
rity to the Eoman Pontiff. But Henry was still with
his unbroken forces; the husband of the Queen ot
Naples; there was no power at hand to protect the
Pope. Coelestine could as yet reckon on no more than
the precarious support of the Eomans. Henry, when
he appeared with his Empress and his army in the
neighbourhood of Rome, might, in his eager desire to
secure his coronation, quietly smile at the presumptuous